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Soviets embark on neu 


of anti i-America n 


eet ca ines - By WILLIAM PARHAM 
Bulletin Staff Writer 
‘The Bulletin has learned that a new Soviet covert action ca 
. on ‘a series of forgeries of U.S. official documents sugges 
; Europeans .that they are facing a new holocaust because of 
with the U.S. 
. A Reagan. Administration source farniliar with Bich campal] 
. Buuletin, “There is no doubt that if U.S.-Soviet Relations deteriorate bases | 
~ there will be more anti-U.S. propaganda and covert action of this type.” * 
- The Soviet Union already spends several billion dollars a. year in ante. 
“ts. covert action and propaganda’ — the world’s largest such effort. And 
« this'd does not | include Soviet-controlled propaganda : and covert action efforts 


“lon the part of. Cuba, East Germany, ‘Poland, Cuechoslavakia, Hungary: ‘and 
+ other Soviet bloc intelligence services, 
” Last year Central Intelligence Agency Deputy Director for Operations’ 
' John McMahon testified before Congress in closed committee session that the 
_Soviets were spending from - billion to $4 billion a. year on anti-U, S. covert 
_action and propaganda. ~~ 
“The Soviets have established | a worldwide actsons of “acents ean 
" tions, and technical facilities” to implement these Phogramns, McMahon told 
aed House Intelligence Committee. : 
That network is second ‘to’ none’ in comparison to. the major world 
+ . powers in its size and effectiveness.” * 
a ~ Ancor ding to McMahon. -and_ other sources, such ¢ covert “active mea: 


: “gures”,.. | as. distinguished - from the normal. intelligence | collection and, 
counterintelligence functions of the KGB, have included: 


-, — Written and orak. “disinformation”. ‘In May 1978, Soviet Ambassador to 
Zambia Solodovnikov warned Zambian President Kaunda falsely that Soviet 
_dntelligence had learned British and, American intelligence services were 
plotting to. overthrow him. Kaunda was advised against making a trip to 
Britain-and the U.S., since his departure was to precipitate the coup. i 

Solodoynikov said falsely that the U.S. and een had used a similar 
plan to overthrow Nkrumah of Ghana. : 

|. —Forgeries. and.false rumors. A bogus US, “Army: field cadaal was 
‘cited by the Soviets as. proof that ‘the CIA ‘was secretly manipulating the 
terrorist Red Brigades who murdered Italian leader Aldo Moro. ; 
.... This happened after it was reported that the Red Brigades had received 
training in Czechoslovakia and had ties with the Soviet Union. _ 
-_ “Whenever the KGB is caught red-handed in an outrageous action that 
‘threatens the Soviet Union with, serious embarrassment,” wrote Reader’s 
‘Digest Senior Editor John Barron in his book KGB: the Secret Work of Soviet 
Secret Agents, “it hurriedly commences disinformation operations to divert 
-world attention from the event. Frequently the KGB simply accuses others of 
doing precisely what it has been shown to have done.” © * 

The forged field manual: used in the Moro case also was used. ‘by the 
“Soviets to try to prove that U.S. military and intelligence liaisons abroad are 
used as cover to penetrate and manipulate friendly foreign governments. Pes 

— “Gray” or unattributed propoganda. When the Soviets want to create 
‘an aura of authenticity around an otherwise implausible position, they use a 
system of press placements through non-Soviet jouer recruited a make: 
sure Soviet articles surface in the local foreign press. a Paley BE cant 
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SOVIET. AID DISPUTED . 
TN TERRORISM, STUDY 
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29 MARCH 1981 


One official said that a successor hac 
not been named, but another indicatec 
. that Mr, Clark’s successor would be the 
current director of the agency’s opera 
tions unit, John McMahon, . 
The special national intelligence esti 
mate-on terrorism was begun soon afte: 
‘the Administration took office,- official 
said. Secretary “of State- Alexander. ij 
Haig Ir. said on Jan. 28 in his first new) 
‘conference that the Soviet Union, as par| 
of a “conscious policy,” undertook th 
“training, funding and equipping” of ir 
ternational terrorists... 0.20.00 EA! 
_The Administration’ has. subsequentl 
said that combatting international tey 
-rorisim is one of its key foreign policy of 


jectives. 2x * 
“Ample Evidence’ on Soviet Rol 
"<In addition, Richard V. Allen, Pres 
‘dent Reagan’s national security advise 
‘gaid in an interview with ABC News thi 
week that ‘‘ample evidence’ had been ac 
cumulated to demonstrate. the Sovie 
.Union’s involvement in international te 
-rorism, Mr. Allen also said that the Soviet 
‘Union ‘was. ‘probably”.-supporting the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, which 
-be. said must be identified as a terrorist 
organization, : through. . financial . assist- 
‘ance and through support of its ‘main 
aims.” ©. BAe re Opiate st ag teak els os 
'. Finally, “Allen concluded that Is- 
‘raeli air raids into southern Lebanon 
- should be generally recognized as a “thot 
pursuit of a sort and therefore, justified.”” 
: Officials said that the draft estimate 
contained sore factual evidence to sup- 
. port charges that the Soviet Union was di- 
‘rectly’. aiding and abetting terrorist 
‘groups, but that, in. many instances the 


WASHINGTON, March 28 —A draft re- 
port produced by the Central Intelligence 
Agency has concluded that there is insuf- 
ficient evidence to substantiate Adminis- 
tration charges that.the Soviet Union is 
directly helping to foment international 
terrorism,’ Congressional. and Adrainis- 

_ tration sources said teday.. (cs. ne 
 William.J.. Casey, Director of Central 
Intelligence,-has asked his analysts, the 
sources said, to review their conclusions; 
-given the substantial opposition, to. the re- 
port from other agencies. ».°.*/, 5 
: The draft estimate,. produced: by: the 
C.1.A.’s National. Foreign Assessments 
Center, has stirred. debate within “Admin- 
istration foreign policy circles, as foreign 
-affairs spokesmen have publicly accused 
the Soviet Union of training, equipping, 
ae ist. 


ternational 


“murky ornonexistent. } 0s 
_: The estimate, which was circulated for 
comment to the State Department, Na- 
tional Security Council, Defense Intelli- 
| - gence Agency, and the National Security 
| . Agency, stirred angry, debate and re- 
| sponse, ae : : 6 


Hi 


Bytes 


policy makers. and intelligence officials-... 


‘evidence of such involvement was either 


000600210056-1 


commiented.?? MME RAR go ety 
" Other Administration and Congres- 
sional officials, however, voiced concern 
that the -agency-was-once again being) 
asked to tailor its views to fit the public} 
pronouncements..of senior Administra-| 
‘tlon.officials...23h2¢ses gc St ne 
"There would not have been a review if 
the estimate’s conclusions had. totally 
‘supported...... the... Administration’s 
charges,”’ the official said.. ice 
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@ CIA Deputy Director John McMahon, In testimony before 
a House Intelligence Subcommittee, estimated that the 
Soviet Union had spent $200 million on propaganda and 
_ -Govert campaigns against NATO deployment of enhanced- 

radiation (neutran-bomb) weapons and the modernization of 
theater nuclear weapons. 

-Enhanced radiation weapons (ERW) increase radiation 
while greatly reducing blast (tenfold) and heat damaga to 
surrounding areas. Made for use in short-range, tactical 
nuclear weapons such as the Lance missiie and 8-in. 
howitzer, they would probably be used against large con- 
centrations of Warsaw Pact tanks, a major threat to NATO. 

The campaign against the neutron bomb began in the 
summer of 1977 and was manifested in a series of coor- 
dinated diplomatic moves, overt propaganda, and covert 
political actlon, said McMahon. It began in the Soviet and 
East European press and spread to communist international 
front groups all over the world. “The purpose of this front- 
group activity was to maintain the campaign’s momentum 
and to draw noncommunists Into the campaign, particularly 
in Western Europe. What had begun as a Soviet effort now 
appeared to many as a general public reaction to the alleged 
horrors of the neutron bomb,” sald McMahon. 

By far the most Important comments, said McMahon, 
appearad in the noncommunist press in the political center 
or.on the left. “A segment of this press could be counted on 
to react almost automatically once the neutron bomb re- 
ceived attention In the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
Others In this group could be expected to react nagatively for 
various reasons: anti-Americanism, doubts on NATO's viabil- 
ity, hope for maintaining goad relations with the Soviet 
Union, or an honest distaste for the development of new, 


“Weapons of mass destruction. For the Soviets the real 
propaganda success lay in the broad, adverse editorial treat- 
ment given the bomb by this second journalistic sector.” 

A second front was formed using diract contacts between 
politicians and organizations on both sides of the iron 
curtain. “In late January 1978,"" McMahon continued, “every 
Western government announced that it had received a letter 
“from Brezhney warning that the production and deployment 
of the neutron bomb constituted a serious threat to 
detente....Westarn parllamentarians recelved similar letters 
from members of the Supreme Soviet, and Soviet trade-union 
officials sent letters to Western union organizations and 
their leaders.” It was clear, the CIA official said, that the So- 
viets were focusing their attack on our NATO allies, who had 
to decide whether to accept deployment of the weapons on 
thelr soil. : 

Still other approaches were made at UN disarmament 
meetings, Soviet front organizations, and European Com- 
munist Party-sponsored meetings, said McMahon. One such 
meeting, the “International Forum Against the Neutron 
Bomb,” organized by the Dutch Communist Party, drew 
40,000 people from all.over Europe. : 
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While it Is difficult to assess the full impact of the anti- 
neutron-bomb campaign, the Garter Administration in April 
of 1978 deferred production of the enhanced-radiation ele 
ment of the warheads indefinitely while proceeding with 
modifications to the warheads themselves to make them 
compatible with ER components. In commenting on the re- 
sults of the Soviet bloc campaign, the CIA testimony quoted 
the chief of the International Department of the Hungarian 
Communist Party, Janos Berecz, as saying, ‘The political 
campaign against the neutron bomb was one of the most sig- 
nificant and most successful since World War 1.” McMahon 
also noted that “the Soviet Ambassador to the Hague 
(Netherlands) at that time was subsequently dacorated by 
the CPSU (Communist Party of the Soviet Union) in 
recognition of the success of the Dutch Communist Party, | 
under his direction, in organizing the high point of the anti- 
neutron bomb campaign.” : 

With the neutron bomb temporarily defused, testified 
McMahon, the Soviet Bloc turned its efforts against the U.S.- 
initiated move to modernize the theater nuclear forces (TNF) 
by deploying the highly accurate ground-launched cruise 
missile (GLCM) and the Pershing 1] missile. Scheduled for de- 
ployment In late 1983, they will, for the first time, place tar- 
gets on Soviet soi! within range of NATO ground-based mis- 
siles. The purpose of the modernization is to minimize the 
risk that the Soviets might believe they could use their long- 
range weapons to make or threaten limited strikes against 
Western Europe without NATO being able to respond in kind, 

The Soviet Bloc campaign ised tactics similar to those in 
the neutran-weapon effort, McMahon said, including con- | 


tacts with legislators, mass meetings, and a worldwide press 
and poster campaign. The posters, he testified, “adorned 
every block and wall in Western Europe.” Some of the argu: 
ments used against modernization of the TNF were that the 
transfer of cruise-missile technology was prohibited under 
SALT {I and that the TNF would undermine future arms-con- 
trol negotiations. é 

Despite the Soviet Bloc efforts, NATO approved TNF mod- 
ernization in December 1979, although the Netherlands and 
Belgium deferred a decision on whether to allow basing 
these weapons on their soil. The British government strongly 
supported TNF, but the leaders of its Labor Party. have 
strongly opposed basing cruise missiles on English soit. ~ 

Another witness at the hearing described the types of ; 
contacts possessed by Soviet Bloc intelligence and their ef- | 
fectiveness in carrying out such campaigns. He was Ladislav | 
Bittman, former deputy chief of the Disinformation Depart: | 
ment of the Czechoslovak Intelligence Service. Bittman 
defected to the West after the Soviet invasion of his country 
In 1968, He gave an inside view of Soviet Bloc intelligence ac- | 
tivities a decade earlier. His Disinformation Department had | 
close contacts with West European media. It put out false : 
stories for Western consumption, including forged docu- | 
ments. Forgeries of documents. attributed to President Car- | 
ter and Vice President Mondale were material at the | 
hearings. Bittmann’s department also operated “agents-of- | 
influence,” high-level westerners who held key positions In | 
foreign governments or media who would aid them in their 
mission. Bittman said he personally controlled several mem. | 
bers of the West German parliament and a director of a na- | 
tional television network in a western European country. He | 
also mentioned that the Czechs had several agents among H 
ARIES 1 OeMeHRO FAB aOZTUUEERINE meShties. | 

In offering advice on how to counteract Soviet propaganda | 


and covert action, Bittman focused on the American phe- { 
pat H 


en ne rt 


& 
oe 


& 
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“This situation creates, of course, a great advantage for So- 
viet Bloc Intelligence. Their officers sent to the United States 
are always surprised by what they call the political naivete 
and credulity of many Americans, politicians, and jour- 
nalists. From the press or accidental contacts they are able 
to get information for which they would have to pay a high 
price in any West European country.” 

Bittman gave as an example the- investigation of the CIA | 
several years ago by the Congress and the press. ‘Sensitive 
information about CIA operations around the world, for 
which the KGB used to pay: hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars,” he said, “was suddenly available In the press. The sec- 
retary of the Soviet Embassy in Washington clipped the infor- 
mation from the New York Times or the Washington Post.” 
He added, “If somebody had at this moment the magic key 
that would open the Soviet Bloc intelligence safes and 
looked into the files of secret agents operating in Western 
countries, he would be surprised....A relatively high percent- 
age of secret agents are journalists. A journalist operating in 
Great Britain, West Germany, or the United States is a great 
asset to communist intelligence. He can be Investigative and 
professionally curious. This is particularly true in the United 
States, with its tradition of an aggressive, adversary press.” 

Bittman also noted that “there are important newspapers 
around the world penetrated by communist intelligence ser- 
vices. There are one or two journalists working for a particu- 
Jar paper who are agents and who receive from time to time | 
instructions to publish this story or that story once or twicea 
year.... There are newspapers In the West which are owned by | . 
Communist intelligence services. The Czechoslovak service, | 
for example, owns several newspapers in the Western Bloc. 
There are publishing houses owned by the communist intelli- | 
gence services.” : j 

Bittman concluded, “I am not trying to start a new witch | 
hunt against journalists. | am trying only to explain that | 
journalists are one of the major targets, and journalists play | 

'@ very important role for Communist Bloc intelligence. That 
is why they are a highly sought commodity.” [Ed.—Like, one 
would suppose, any well placed military, government, or | 
company employee. Spies will be sples.] Goatees 
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viv First of two articles: 
prea 1980, the NewsJournal ¢ 


“and RICHARD SANDZA 
: Staff correspondents! 7 


‘dale’s is a strange place to meet a 


=former CIA operative who is threa~: 
‘tening his. ex-ernployers -with. the’ 


_release of 7,500 agents’ names and 


- other state secrets if they don’ t do 


What he wants them to do. . 


© Nevertheless at precisely) ‘Lim: 
Sone day this month, a smal! bearded 


“aoa gig 


2man arrived at the fourth Bloor of- 


tthe White Flint Mall-store, emerg- j. 
 ing.through.the. sternware’ depart-. 
iment carrying a plastic k briefcase. . 


“and hunted by FBI and CIA agents 


“or. 18 years, for reasons the former, 
agency operative says he has yet to: 
understand. He doesn’t say so: but. 
the; faceless::justice. pursuing ‘him ° 
=gounds like something out of Franz: | 
: Kafka’ s novel “The Trial.” “ee 


z.5/ Deneselya carries much of his life 
“around, in his. briefcase, -:docus 
~ menting the reasons for his. bitter: 
ness, his Tage .and. his . almost 
religions belief .that the CIA- has: 
? ruined his life, The feds follow him: 

s » everywhere, he says. , 

- Recent events. have ade hittr a, 
“wanted man. Two weeks ago,in an. 
interview with. this newspaper,-he-. 
- made public his private threats to: 
_- those who run and have run the CTA: 

r‘Leavemeand my friends alone orL 
. Will release the.names of 7,500 CIA- 
* operatives,” be has told the CIA and. 
other federal : agencies. -. - 

+... The publicity. that followed: ‘that: 
disclosure: ‘forced him to seek’ the 
* anonymity of a meeting place in-a 
“suburban * _ Washington ; Shopping 
goal. / 

‘The’ ‘triends he Sought to. protect 
are: -two Iranians“ who. on. April’ 3 
_were convicted of selling and distri-. 


ar Ade; 
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oln. ‘Tha outcome of the trial forced 
him. to: “modify: his threat. Now: he: 


‘} tenced-to jail. One friend is the son“ 


“Since “the publication :-0 


threats, the.media,.too, has bec 


stalking :--Deneselyas..- Nov.:-“60- 


_idinutes’ ” Mike Wallace, CBS’ Fred. 


the. Washington Post and 
‘eselyai is stunned: by itall. - 


He does not seern to compishend | 


‘that his scheme to “get even” with: 


4 the U.S: government has attracted - 


‘Donald: Eugene Deneselya:- #40, 
“and. his. farnily have been haunted, 


plied attention and made him | 
a‘public figure. He feels himself a- 


martyr for am unknown cause, The’. 
indeed : 


officials be« has - called, 
Jbarassed, for years call him men- 


they have douse as to ee tae 
behind bars. oat, 


“He: turned ee “60 Minutes” 4 
because he believes the CIA has’ 
bought them off with stories, most 
recently Dan Rather's expedition. 
“into Afghanistan. Hesays he talks to 
the AP and the Sunday News Jour- 
palz bécanse be believes: the. CIA- 
fears: both news organizations. He. 
offers no explanation, for his feel-:| ° 


Deeg despite the ma gnitude: 
-ofhis threat, is not bombastic. He is 
taxman with a mission, a man-who- 
wants to get even with an agenc yi he 
Ba was outtoruinhistlife, 2 “+ 

ger than all of his roblems |: 
is: his unwillingness to tell his per-4 
sonal story. “I don’t want my wife 
and two children brought into‘this.. 

This is between e and ine CLA, e ie 
Keeps saying. 


“Bata z ‘pearly 7 pounds of oles hee 4 


wants to ‘see that his. friends. aré:| ‘| 
neither’ deported to Iran, nor-sen= a 


of the founder of Savak, the Iranian] 9; 
secret police; t the other} ee Tranian. | 


“the Associated Press call him. hae ‘divisi 


‘tally unbalanced and a menace. Yet es Golitsin, syho had brought'sev~/! 


e. Wes: “pldked ib: Jba-the- Ahand= 
“holders for.“Ladle,” the code name’ 
-of-an important:R defector, 
“Anatoli Golitsia. 
“He was to work for.three months © 


| 
‘| 
i 


| eral: important -bits:of. information: 


| -to the CIASIn.some “quarters. Golit-y 
“sins iseeredited: with -revealing: to 


‘Counterintelligence. chief! James Ji 


“ Angteterr that. British” agent:. Kim! 


~Philby wasa longtime Soviet spy. yin 


“1983 Philby-defected.to- thé. Soviet!) | 


-Union from rata 3 
‘Golitsin “is *also- “credited” with’ | 


; ‘detailing. tans fora Soviet assassi-- | 


*nation:of Richard Nixon if he-had- 
‘been elected president oyer: Ken- 
snes 7 in 1960... ie : : 
Not only was Deneselya: privy to 
‘highly: secret briefing papers;:he# 
"also had to listen patiently. to Golit=: | 
ysin’s’ cornplaints- about how- little; 
“difference he found: between. the: 
= CLA where he had sought refuge ands i 
‘ther KGB -he, had left. Russ “t 


ae Novae “1982, > Deneselyay. 
Golitsin was fed up with the. 
io SovietRussia division and it} 
iwith him. He took matters into his’) 
Fown: hands. At*a: luncheon at: thé} 
ncy,- he: toldzAllen: Dulles::theni 
‘Cldirector; thatshe:would like:tol 
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_ The C.LA. proposed to provide the Af- 
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_ By Tad Szule 


Room S-407 on the Senate side of the 
Capito) has more than its share of pro- 
tective electronic devices inside and 
armed guards outside, It is designed to 
keepitssecrets. . 

Orn Wednesday, Jan. 9, during the 
Congressional Christmas recess, a 
small group of Senators was summoned 
back to Washington to meet in S-407, the 
most ‘‘secure’’ room in all of Congress, 
with high officials of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The agenda: a presenta- 
tion by the C.L.A. of its plans for covert, 
paramilitary ppetAHen in Aisne 
stan. 


The Senators included Birch Bayh of 
Indiana, chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence; Barry Goldwa- 


seph R. Biden Jr. of Delaware -— plus 
the committee staff director, William 
G. Miller, and the minority staff direc- 
tor, Earl] D. Eisenhower. The C.I.A. 
was represented by the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, Frank C. 
Carlucci, accompanied -by John 


McMahon, Deputy Director for Opera- 


tions, the top man in Ecieues ine opera- 
tions. 

What Mr. Carlucci spelled out at the 
session was a new covert aid program 


for the anti-Soviet Moslem guerrillas of - 


Afghanistan. Since last November, as 
the Senators knew, the C.1.A. had been 
secretly providing the rebels with lim- 
ited assistance — field hospitals and 
communications equipment. But after 
the Soviet invasion of Dec. 27, the Car- 


ter Administration had decided to esca-. 


late. that aid program dramatically. 


.. ghan rebels with Soviet-made AK-47 as- 
-sault rifles from American stocks, 
TOW antitank weapons and SAM-7 sur- 


face-to-air missiles--and Jaunchers. ° 


(The SAM’s were for use against an an- 
‘ticipated spring offensive when the 


~ weather: would permit the Russians 
‘ greater use of planes and helicopters; | 


the offensive has since begun.) 
The Senators listened. They offered 


- no major objections. The next day, Mr. 


Carlucci advised the White House of the 
results of the session, and President 
Carter signed a Presidential Decision 


. (Known as a P.D.) opting the program yi 


inmotion. —s.. Py (aa 
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‘For all the secrecy and the high- 


‘, stakes international gamble involved, 
'. that progression from Room S-407 to 
“the signing of the P.D. was fairly rou- 
- tine. It was a standard example of Con- 
- gressional oversight of American intel- 


ligence work as it has developed in the 


‘last five years — a balancing of the 


C.I.A.’s  national-security — require- 
ments and the Congress’s desire to 


. keep a hand.in foreign-policy decisions 


and safeguard Americans’ individual 
rights. According: to sources in both 
camps, the agency has been informing 
the appropriate Congressional commit- 


_ tees of its plans. and the committees 


have, apparently with few exCep HONS, 
gonealong. . ~ ; 

Today, however, that relationship is 
‘undergoing dramatic. change. The 
C.1.A. and other intelligence agencies 
are openly and successfully seeking 


greater independence of Congressional | 


oversight and of a variety of other re- 
straints, as well. According to its crit- 
ics, the ‘“‘unleashing”’ of the C.1. a is 
well under way. : 


. MAA bill that would deoihes the Con- 


“gressional intelligence committees of 
“the right to review all.C.LA. covert 
operations has been approved by the. 
' House Foreign Affairs Committee. It is 
likely that some such legislation will be 


passed by Congress this year... 

21 A measure, once encouraged by the 
Carter Administration, which \ would for 
the first time have defined the powers 
of the intelligence agencies, is given lit- 
tle chance in Congress this year. 


iH A bill to amend the Freedom of In- 


formation Act to protect the agency’s 
secrets is sanction to pass the Senate. 


upreme Mth 2B ie 
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doing the shouting. In the wake of the 
Vietnam War, Congress took a long, 
hard fook at the freewheeling ways of 


the C.}.A. The first concrete result was. 


the Hughes-Ryan Amendment to the 
Foreign Aid Authorization Act of 1974. 
According to this measure, no funds 
could be spent on a covert intelligence 
. operation uniess it was reported in a 


“timely fashion” to the appropriate. 


committees in Congress. Public reports 
of secret, widespread and illegal C.LA. 
moves against political dissenters in 
the United States (code-named Opera- 
tion CHAOS) led to the hasty creation of 
the Select Committee to Study Govern- 
mental Operations With Respect to In- 
-telligence ~ Activities, - with Senator 
Frank Church of Idaho as chairman. 
Along the way, 
Jearned in detail of C.1.A. plans to as- 
sassinate Cuba’s Fidel Castro and the 
;- Congo’s Patrice Lumumba, and of the 
agency’s crucial role in establishing a 
climate in which Chile’s President Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens, a democrati- 


cally elected Marxist, could in 1973 be ° 


overthrown by the Chilean military. 
The committee alse discovered that the 


agency had been conducting mind-con- ; 


trol experiments, feeding LSD and 
other drugs to unwitting subjects; co- 
{ vertly passing money to foreign politi- 
‘_ cal parties to affect the outcome of elec- 
, tons, and recruiting American journal-. 
‘. ists, Clergymen.and academics for Se 


FB CTAREP RTOS roomate 


a demanded a curtailment of : 


‘the committee > 


EReneene nene ara 
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While Russia’s diplomats talked peace 

and reconciliation, her secret agenis were - 
busy concocting bogus documents . 
to blacken America’s image. A new CIA 
report spells out what happened. 


Now coming to light is the most complete Hicclogive yet 
of how the Soviet Union—even when détente was in full 
flower—systematically staged “dirty tricks” to discredit the 
U.S. among its allies and other nations. 

Details of the secret campaign were made public on F eb- 


ruary 19 by the House Intelligence Committee. The panel . 


released a report by the Central Intelligence Agency that 
was sent to. lawmakers as congressional debate heated up 
over proposals to give the CIA: a freer hand to conduct co- 
vert operations of its own. ; 

The study portrays a clandestine anti-U.S. propaganda 
drive that started after World War II and reached a peak in 
intensity and sophistication during 1978 and 1979, th peri- 
od in which the U.S. and the Soviet Union were wr apping 
up 2 new strategic-arms-limitation treaty. 

Among other things, Moscow is accused of using for eed 


. documents i in various atterapts to link the U.S. with terror- 


ism around the world, including the 1978 assassination of 
former Italian Premier Aldo Moro. 

U.S. bureaucratese duplicated. The CIA says the Soviets 
have made near-flawless forgeries of everything from. se- 
cret US. Army field manuals to classified State Department 


communiqués. Not only have they obtained the proper _ 


inks, paper, printing presses and letterheads, but Soviet ex- 


perts have become masters at duplicating the writing style _ 


of American bureaucrats. 

In the 105-page report, complete with Gols nets docu- 
mentation, the CIA says. the Soviets called a halt to their 
dirty tricks for four years in the mid-1970s for reasons that 
remain unclear. But by 1978, the Kremlin had streamlined 
its foreign-propaganda apparatus into an International In- 
formation Department, bankrolled it heavily and, as a mark 
of its new importance, installed as its boss a ongnne crony 
of President Leonid Brezhnev’s. 


- The agency reports directly: to the Politburo and works" 


hand in glove with the KGB, the Soviet spy agency, as it 
carries out covert “disinformation” operations that rely 
heavily on forgery. The CIA believes that,as many as 50 
KGB technicians are detailed to a forgery squad. -; 
According to the CIA’s reckoning, the Soviets in_ 1979 
poured at least 200 million dollars into a variety of special 
campaigns—using both propaganda and covert opera- 
tions—to isolate the U.S. from its friends. “Moscow does not 
see any basic. incorapatibility between its official policy of 


expanding bilateral relations with Washington and practic- - 


ing dirty tricks,” John McMahon, the CIA’s deputy director 
of operations, testified before the panel. “The |Soviet 
Union’s willingness to conduct its foreign policy inj accor- 
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Communist with ties to Soviet and Cuban intelligence 


agencies—published in two Madrid newspapers an article, : 


citing the manual as evidence of U.S. involvernent with the 
Italian Red Brigades, the terrorist kilers of the Christian 
Democratic leader. | 

_ EExcerpts from the forged manual and the article were 
widely reprinted in Europe, especially in Italy. “Within 


days of the Moro kidnapping, the Soviet propaganda appa- . 


ratus had begun a campaign of suggestion and innuendo to 
falsely link the U.S. to this murder,” says the CIA study. 
“But. Moscow had enjoyed little success without proof to 
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Fj ive e Sc oviet- Bloc © 
Diplomatsi in U. S. 


Ousted for. S) spy ing 8 


...By Charles R. “Babcock _ 
- Washington Post Staff Writer 


_ ‘The FBYs retiring counterintelli- 


_ gence chief said yesterday that five 
communist-bloc diplomats were qui- 
etly forced to leaye the United States 


-in the past. year. pace -they were. 


- caught spying. 3 : 


William’ Cregar, head oF the pike 
reau’s intelligence division, said that - 


such expulsions: usually aré not publi- 
cized because the communist nations 
“would feel compelled to retaliate. 


Cregar’s remarks capped a recent 


- sevies of exposures by. American and | 


allied intelligence officers of Soviet- 
bloc spy networks in New Zealand, 
Canada, Spain and Japan. 


It has been suggested that the 


“stream of disclosures. is part of a U.S. 
_policy decision to change the usual 
rules of international spying and re- 
taliate against the Soviet Union ior its 
invasion of Afghanistan. 


‘Spokesmen for the. State Depart- 
ment and Central Intelligence Agency 
refused to comment on the matter 
yesterday. A White House official said 
he was unaware of any policy change. 
But it seems clear that ‘at least some 

_ of the disclosures were orchestrated. 

- Last month, for instance, John Me- 

. Mahon, the CIA’s deputy director for 
operations, told a House Intelligence 
subcommittee in closed session about 
Soviet forgeries of U.S. government 
documents. Last week; the testimony 
“was suddenly made publie,. exposing 
‘to public view more than- 100 pages: of 
examples of ahered Soviet-bloc prope. 
ganda." a 3 

The release was to. “dramatize” re- 
“cent increases in. such forgeries,a sub- 
committee. spokesman said: . : 

: The Chicago Tribune reported on 
Monday that. the-CIA has disclosed | 
‘the names of many Soviet-bloc: agents | 
“of. influence . to allied intelligence in 

~ recent weeks. © BB ora 2 
In his: testimony: ‘vicMahon: * noted 
‘that a forged U.S. Army field manual 
purporting to'show plans for Ameri-- 
~‘ ean interference in allies’ domestic af 
-fairs—showed up in Spain in: 1977 in 
the hands of a Cuban intelligence offi- 
cer. The Tribune story:,said’ the CIA, 
‘gave the names of those involved: in: 
:the. fabrication sto “Spanish ~ intelli- 
; ences: cage EAE Se ET eh 
“ApprtbweckpismReien Sev20 05# 011 
; ‘nage- network occurred ir January: in 
at *New Zealand, where Soviet. Ambassa- 
idor. ¥Vsevolod, Sofinsky -was <expelled: 


THE WASHINGTON. POST. 
1 March 1980 


after he’ qwas “ aiceused of funneling money ta a 
socialist political party. 

In retaliation, the Soviets eapeted the New! 
Zealand: ambassador from Moscow a month before 
the end of his scheduled tour of duty... 

In Canada in January, two Soviet embassy of- 
ficlals were expelled after being charged with, pay- 
ing money to an American undercover agent. 

In Japan, the army’s chief of staff resigned after 
a Soviet-run spy network was closed down by police. | 

Intelligence officials refused to say yesterday 
whether these events were connected. 

There. has long been a dispute within the: -An- 
telligence community about how to treat foreign 


- diplomats caught as spies. The traditional theory 


is the one the FBI’s Cregar noted yesterday: expel 


_the person quietly so the other: country doesn’t 


feel corapelled to respond in kind. 

‘There's another..argument against even quietly 
expelling the discovered spy, intelligence offictals 
note. At least you know who he is and can monitor 
his activities. If he’s kicked-owt, he’ll be replaced 
by someone your. counterintelligence will: shave to 
find all over again, they said. : 

Last fall, in the wake of the dantcaverny over 
the Soviet brigade of troops in Cuba, columnist 
Jack Anderson reported that national security af- 
fairs adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski was. quarreling 
with Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance about tak- 
ing a hard line in generating anti-Soviet propa 


’ ganda. around the world. 


In a-press conference at the time, “Vance took 
pains to say there was no dispute between State 


and Brzezinski. He didn’t deny the anti-Soviet. cam- | 
: paign was being considered, however.’ - 
~The last publicized expulsion of a. Soviet diplo-| 


mat from the United States occurred in 1978: Vla-j 
dimir P. Zinyakin, an official at the Soviet mission 
to. the United Nations, was forced to leave for his 


-role in a spy case. 


The .case invelved two Soviet" employes ‘who 
didn’t have diplomatic immunity. and .were pros- 
ecuted for buying U.S. defense secrets. from a 
Navy officer cooperating with the FBI." 

Attorney General Griffin B. Bell decided to 
press the-case to’ show the United’ States moulin! t 
tolerate: spying by non-diplomats at all. 


The FBI's. Cregar.said yesterday that ae feels 


the FBI has made excellent progress in its silent 


_ counterintelligence. battle with: communist. bloc 


spies. . ob one de 


“We know more about hoe tnethods of oon 


tion.’ We have a better appreciation of who their 
intelligence officers are and of the equipment and. 


. techniques they use against us,” he said. 
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‘word comes down to bring them in. It's 


‘tory, testimony by the.agency’s chief spy-] 
‘master, the director of covert operations, 
‘mass of sensitive data. It included copies: 


-Which were part of an apparent scheme to 
‘undermine relations between the U.S. and. 


Subcommittee on Intelligence that the 


signature of Hermann F, Eilts, ambassa- 
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Washington (KNT)—The Central Intel- 
Hizgence Agency and allied inteiligence 
agencies have declared open. season on 
their KGB couttérparts, exposing Soviet 
intelligence operations throughout the} 
world... | “Rete rR ot fatan’ oh 
"~ In the weeks following the Soviet inva- 
sion- of Afghanistan, there have been 
major exposures of Soviet spy nétworks io 
New Zealand, Spain, Canada and Japan. 
Agents have been exposed and, in- some} 
cases, expelled. 10 Sgr eRe 
.’ Intelligence veterans. note that this 
flurry of “rolibacks" is in marked: contrast 
to the days of detente when the tight litile 
world of spy: versus spy simmered clan- 
destinely. mee Be | 
"| In addition, the CIA has given reporters: 
‘and friendly: intelligence agencies him-| 
dreds of pages of previously secret docu-" 
ments about the KGB's activities. They 
detail recent plots to discredit. United 
States peace moves in the Mideast and to 
derail nuclear arms policy talks between 


: the US, and Western European allies, 2 : 3 


“There are always a lot of spy cases on 
the back burner,” said a former U.S. coun- 


terespionage official, who kept tabs on the] - 


KGB. during the Cold War.“Sometimes 


like deciding when to play your trump in a: 
eard game.” Lg dia aca 
~ Perhaps most damaging to" the: KGB. 
was a hearing on Capitol Hill earlier this’ 
month. For the first time in the CIA's his-: 


was handed to reporters. Until then, John 
McMahon’s identity as deputy director for’ 
operations was itself a secretojnt i 3.7745 
_..Mr.. McMahon’s testimony: disclosed a. 


of what. Mr. McMahon called KGB for- | 
geries of American diplomatic documents, 
Egyptian President Anwar el Sadat. - : 

Mr. McMahon told the House Oversight! 


KGB forged a letter over the fabricated 


Fe : 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 


_ 26 February 1980 


™ 
t 


if 


Or 


dor .to Egypt, stating’ that the U:S, was! 
planning to dump Mr.. Sadat... ea 
. .We must repudiate him [Mr. Sadat} 
and get. rid of him without hesitation,” 
said the falsified letter, which was ad-} 
dressed to’Adm. Stansfield Turner, flirec-| 
tor of central intelligence, Mr.. McMahon 
‘Said the letter. was planted in’a Syrian 
“newspaper October 1, and was the KGB's 
pay forgery involving Mr. Kilts's “sigaa- 
Ure, ate 52 ; 


i 


a Mee, a a 
Ta his testimony, Mr: McMahon said, 


“The KGB exercises day-to-day operation: - 


responsibility for forgery efforts; but its 
‘anaual and five-to-seven-year work plans 

are approved by the highest levels of the 

Soviet political authority.” 2e)¢ °° 

_ _Inall, Mr. McMahon gave the subeom- ! 
-TMaittee 16 documents he called KGB for- 
‘Beries. They show the Soviet spy agency 
writing nonexistent press conferences for | 
President Carter in which he mare insult. | 
ing remarks about Greece, an Army field | 
manual urging subversion of host coun- 


. tries. and - many _ falsified. . diplomatic: 


cables. 
_ . Mr. McMahon also disclosed a CTA esti-t 
. mate of how much thé KGB spends a year 
"our. rough estimate of $3 billion a year’ 
43 probably a conservative figura.” ‘ 
. The CIA estimated that the KGB spent 
$200 million last year for support to guer- 
‘villa groups,-3100 million on clandestine 
‘radio stations and another $200 million for 
“special campaigns” —~including an effort 
to stop American plans to build the ‘neu-| ; 
-tron bomb and. plaee nuclear missiles jn! 
‘Burope, 3 ive Shey Be 
A. spokesman for the House subcom- 
mitiee said, Mr.‘ McMahon's testimony; 
;Gelivered: in. secret session: February 6, 
iwas released last week to “dramatize’-re- 
“cent increases in Soviet forgery schernes. | 
Mr. MeMahon said the. KGB had-been 
fusing forgeries since the 19503,..° 22 =. 
“..9The new bogus. documents’. include | 
high-quality, technically sophisticated fal- 
sifications of a caliber which the Soviet. 
.and bloc intelligence services were evi- 
ently incapable of producing in the 1950s 
(and even the 1960s,” Mr. McMahon said. 


“Furthermore, in’ two. cases, Soviet 


Yoviel Mite: 


forgers directly attributed false and rnis- | 


“A House” souree’’said. the Cia “had” 


‘played out from the South Pacific to Cana-| 


=” In New Zealand, the government "ex 


STAT 


{1 O POP 
Lene 


leading statements to the president and j 
vice president of the United States, some: | 
thing they have refrained from “doing in 
the past.” > ; 


provided allied intelligence agencies with | 
additional details.‘ 07. 25 wo." 


.. ‘For exaraple, he said, the CIA gave to| 


Spanish intelligence the names of a mem-+ 
her,of the Spanish Communist - Party’ 


-and’a Cuban emigrant alleyedly involved 


in faking a U.S. Army training manual. 
Names of scores of other such “agents of 
influence” were disclosed to intelligence 
agencies around the globe in recent weeks, 
the sonrees said. ee et eg 
~~ "The clandestine game of tay has been 


dant 


pelied Soviet Ambassador Ysevoled Sofin- 
skt in mid-January for supplying cash to a 
‘Socialist political party. The case had 
been developed several years ago, intelli- 
gence sources said, but only closed in! 
January 3 . oe kd 
_ In Spain, last week. the manager ofthe 
Soviet airline Aeroflot, Otex Shuranoy, 
was expelled after he was caught carrying 
“documents related to Spanish security.” 


_ Government sources said Spanish inteli- 


gence had been suspicious~of him. for 


month$...2 0. oak. et 
In’ Ottawa,-Canadian authorities x- 
pelled two Soviet embassy officials and 4 
chauffeur. January-21. All were charged 
“with paying money to. an American under- 
cover agent to buy U.S. secrets. The Cana- 
dians knew about the case for 16 months 
but made the arrests in the wake of the 
“Afghanistan invasion, sere SNS Eg 
«..In‘Japan,’ the nation’s: army chief ‘of 
‘staff resigned “January 28 after police 
rthere closed down a Soviet-operated spy 
network which. had been ‘discovered ‘in! 
1976. The case, a ‘sensation in Japan's! 
:media, was the first espionage scandal] 
“since the army was formed in 1954 after 
being outlawed following World War II./:s] 
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‘lier this month. For the first time in the 


Aes of what: McMahon called KGB for- 


~ scheme to undermine relations between 
_ the U.S. and-E eyptian President: Anwar | 


KGB forget a letter. over the fabricated: 
-slenature of Herman. Eilts. ambassacor: 
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C ance to Japan 


By James Coates 
—and John Maclean 
Chicago Tribune Prass Service 


> WASHINGTON — The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and allied intelligence 
agencies have declared open season oft 
their KGB counterparts, exposing Soviet 
jintelligence oper ations throughout the 
world. : 

.-In the weeks following ‘the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, there have been 
major exposures af Soviel spy networks 
in New Zealand, Spain, Canada, and Ja- 
pan. Agents have been. exposed ang, in 
some cases, expelled. . 

Intelligence veterans note that: this! 
flurry of “rollbacks” is in marked con- 
trast to the days of detente when the 
tight little world of spy versus SPY sun} 
mered clandestinely. 

In addition, the CIA has given repor ‘f 

ers and. friendly intelligence: agencias 
hundreds of pages of previously secret 
documents about the KGB's activities. 
hey detail recent plots to discredit U.S. 
peace moves in the Mideast and to 
derail nuclear arms policy talks he- 
tween the U.S. and Western Buroneae 
allies. 
_ “There are always a lot of spy cases 
on the back burner,” said a former U.S. 
counterespionage official, who kept tabs 
on. the KGB during the Cold’ War. 
“Sometimes word comes down to bring 
them in. It's like deciding when to play 
your trump in a card game.” 

In. Moscow,. Tass news agency an- 
nounced. Friday that Afghanistan’s se- 
eret police had arrested “an. American, 
Robert. Lee, in Kabul. Tass said. Lee 
“was “‘known for his links with the. Cen-. 
tral Intelligence Agency.” :» : 


PERHAPS “MOST - tisinaside: to “the 
KGB. was a-hearing on Capitol’ Hill ear- 


CIA’s history, testimony by: the agency’s | 
‘chief spymaster, the director of covert: 
operations, vas handed to reporters..Un- 
til: then, Iéhn McMahon’s identity as 
deputy director for operations was itseif 
‘a secret, 7); i 

McMahon's testimony * disclosed - a 
"mass of sensitive data, It included cop- 


geries of -American diplomatic docu- 
ments, which were part of an apparent} 


Sadat. ::. 


McMahon. told the ‘Hokppaveexk! Rc 
Subcommittee on Intelligence that. ‘the! 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
24 February 1980 


“We must ‘yepudiate him [Sadat] and 
get rid of him without hesitation,” said 
the falsified letter, which was addressed | 
to CIA Director Stansfield.. Turner. | 
McMahon said. the letter was planted in 
a Syrian newspaper Oct. 1 last’ year, a 


and, the KGB’s third: forgery anne 
Eilts’ “signature.” 


“Memahon said, 


IN HIS testimony, 


“The KGB exercises day-to-day opera- 


tion responsibility for forgery efforts, 
but its annual and 5-to-7-year work’ plans 
are approved by the highest levels of 


_the Soviet political authority.” 


-In all, MeMahon gave fhe subcommit- 


“tee 16 documents he called KGB forger- 


ies. They show the Soviet spy agency 
writing nonexistent press conferences | 
for President Carter in which Carter 

made insulting remarks about Greece, 
an-Army field manual urging 's subversion | 
of -host - countries, and: _many falsified 
diplomatic cables. | 

_MeMahon also disclosed a CIA ‘estimate 


alleen ee ee 


of how much the KGB. spends a year —| 


“our rough estimate of -$3 billion a year; 
is probably: a conservative figure.” 


‘The CIA estimated the KGB spent $200) 


‘million last year for support to guerrilla 


groups, $100. million on clandestine radio| 
stations, and another $200 million tor} 
“special campaigns” —- including an ef- 
fort to stop: American plans to build the 
‘neutron bomb: and place. nuclear -mis- 


siles in Europe. ae = oe gt d ee, 


oA SPOKESMAN for he House Su 
committee said McMahon's testimony, 
-délivered in secret’ session Feb. 6, was 
released last- week, to “dramatize”’. re- 
cent ‘increases: in Soviet, forgery 
“schemes. McMahon said ‘the. KGB bas 
heen using forgeries since: the 1950s-- 

‘The. new: bogus documents inelude 
high quality, technically. sophisticated 
falsifications of a caliber which the Sovi- 
et: and bloc: intelligence services wer 
‘evidently incapable of producing in the 
.1950s and even the 1960s,” PicM oboe 
said. ee 4 
: “Furthermore,” in two cases. Soviet 
forgers directly attributed false and. mis 
‘Jeading, statements to the President and 
Vice’ President of the ‘United States, 
‘something. they have refrained from do- 


r Relais 2o0sH 4128, CIA-RDR9120( 


A House source said the ae has pro-| 


a> Was the ‘first espionage scandal since 
:the army was formed in 1954 after being 
“outlawed following World War IF. ees 


“AT THE White House an ‘official fa. 
-miliar 
denied. that Washington engineered these; 
‘various crackdowns " against the KGB. 
However, he added, 
-orchestrating anything, you cannot rule | 
-out the idea there’ has been a’ change in | 
‘how many :countriés. pérceive: the. world 
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‘viaed. allied intelligence agencies with 


additional details. 
_. For example, he said, the CIA yave to 
Spanish intelligence the names of a 
-member of the Spanish Communist Par- 
ty member and a Cuban emigrant alleg- 
edly involved in faking a US. Army 
training manual. Names of scores ‘of 
other such “agents of influence’? were 
disclosed to intelligence agencies around 
em globe in recent kaa we phases 
sai 


. THE CLANDESTINE game of tag _ 
been played out front. the South Pacitle 
to Canada. 

In New Zealand: iets governinient ex- 
pelled Soviet Ambassador Vsevolod So- 
finski in mid-January for supplying cash 
to a Socialist political party, The case 
had been developed several years “ago, 
intelligence sources said, but only closed 
in January, et. 24 
_ In Spain’ last’ ‘week, “the. manager ‘oF 
the Soviet airline Aeroflot, Oleg Shure: 
nev, was expelled after he was caught j 
carrying “documents related to Spanish } i 
security.””. Government sources said | 
‘Spanish intelligence had heen suspicious | 
of him for months. : uF 4 

In Ottawa, Canadian” siuttoritiea ex. | 
petled two Soviet embassy officials and 
‘a chauffeur Jan:'2t.. All were charged } 
with paying. money to an American un- 
dercover ageut to buy U.S. secrets. The- 


~ Candians knew, about “the case for’ 16 | 


months but made the arrests -in- the . 
wake of the Afghanistan invasion.“ 

-, In Japan, the nation’s army chief af 

‘staff resigned Jan. 28 ‘after police there: 

closed down a‘ Soviet-operated Spy net: 

:work which had been discovered in: 1978..- 

the case —.a sensation in Japan’s mediz 


ee ey 


with U.S. ‘intelligence . activities 


“without _anybody ! 


‘today and how. they. ‘per ceive the Soviet 


It is’ well-known! fie Soules, do ee 
“diplomatic immunity.‘ and .do use. it to- 
‘carry on clandestine activities t~o5 >. . | 


copies “ 2 
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‘Hostage * 


25-Copyright 1980:The Wes ae ry 
“-WASHINGTON~—Presi-- 
dent Carter ignored! evidence: 
obtained by the CIA that.the’ 
Soviet Union. had. been. subs-: 
tantially involved.’ in: the: 
takeover of the U.S. “Embassy: 
-in*Jran and im the seizing of 
“American. hostages ; there, last 


‘November. ee ie 


pre sy ee ttn 


i= ‘The ‘evidence,.-consisting:. of 


photographs and. written reports, 


-was. supplied to ‘the: CIA -by: 
“French . intelligence - officers in: 
Paris who had received the infor-_ 
mation from: their.-agents’ ‘in 
-Tehran at the time the embassy - 


“was seized on Nov: 4,:1979.. :.;- 


holders: ca 


THE NEWS WORLD: 
17 January 1980 


. Carter was-briefed on:the Iranian : 
“situation during. a- meeting.of the: 
'-National Security Council and other 
top: aides -at.the White House: on 
Tuesday, Nov. 6..CIA Director. 
Stansfield: Turer-and his; deputy - 
’ director for operations presented the. 
“evidence. of Soviet: involvement. to 
Carter, who chose- nottor smake...it - 

Spublie:: *: cary ge Phar ral : 
“khe™ News ‘World::reportedain. a0 
: copyrighted story Nov.:8;:1979,-that : 
known Soviet KGB agents had been. 
identified in“ photographs of the 
embassy takeover and ‘that ‘the 
materials were shown to Carter at 
the NSC meeting. Details, however, 
‘of how the information was..pro- 
vided, have only | Secently: been 
obtained, 

While -the administration: has 
chosen not to reveal -the- extent. of 
Soviet involvement in: Iran,. it: has’ 
since mada clear. its Frustration.over : 
failures to negotiated the release of 50° 


Americans still held. hostage, in thes 


embassy.” : EA Ree wn a hty 

The- problem, eecnedinas to 
-intelligerice ‘and: administration 
sources, is that the militants holding 
the hostages“are’] not taking instruc- 


_tion: from. Ayatollah -_Khomeini or. 


“Jran’s Revolutionary ° Council, but: 
rather, are acting in response to wh att 


they perceive as the best interest of. 


somes age 4 
etided eae « 


the Soviet Union. - 


eal 


| 


“successful release.-of the’ hostages < 


RI000600210056-1 


State Department officials ‘say that’ 


ultimately. depends. on how. effec- 
tively the administration-.and - the: 
United Nations.can persuade those™ 
governing Iran that the continued: 
holding of the hostages i is not in. that.- 
country’s best. interests. To do so,* 
however, mayzrequire the. ‘recogni- 
tion of Soviet involvement—a recog: - 


4 
{ 
' 
sf 
i 
t 
‘{ 
rt 
i 
{ 


i 
3 
‘ 


‘nition that the White House, so far; > 


has declined to make public. 

- According to well-placed sources, 
details of the Soviet involvement ” 
were provided by French intelligence 
agents in‘Tehran, These agents were | 
nat French-nationals, t but Iranians ons 
the Frenctt payroll: : 3 | 

According to the: "Sources, “the | | 
agents spotted known Soviet opera-| 


‘tives—apain, not Soviet nationals; 


but franians or Persians—playing a 
leading role in the attack on the U.S: 


_Embassy on Nov. 4... W... out 


The storming of the ‘embassy took} 
place around mid- day in Tehran and! | 
several hundred -“‘students’*—many | 
of them armed—were involved. 
According ‘to intelligence sources, 
those leading the attack were mem- 
bers of a Palestinian terrorist group; 


‘known as the PFLP: Popular Front | 
“for the Liberation of Palestine. The | 
-PFLP has been identified. as the, 
‘Soviet-backed faction-of the terrorist 
-Palestine Liberation Organization 


(PLO) headed by Yasser Arafat. - 
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THE WASHINGTON POST MAGAZINE 
9 December 1979 
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-We look down from space, listen 
: underwater, track with radar and | 
. infrared, and put agents in the field io | 

monitor. Soviet compliance + with SALT. 


a ere oe Saas mel or oe i: 
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he view’ from “CIA headquarters i in Langley, -Va., i 
cially” serene. The director’s private elevator whisks ‘the visi- 
tor:to the top floor, wherea corridor runs along the north’ 
face'to his quarters. The passageway. is warmly carpeted; the: 
‘tan walls are hung with abstract. paintings in elegant, Bo nial 
“= gold-leafed frames. By the elevator door hangs a 
: aleplay: of medals the CIA awards its: officers for: especially” 7 
“meritorious or ‘valorous services: «. 
To: the left is the airy office of deputy director Frank ° 
‘ Carlucci, who made a: name for himself as U.S. am-.7 
@ “bassador in’ revolutionary. Portugal.:To the right - 
_ Bis the office of the director of the Central Intel- .,7 
ef ligence ; Agency, ., Retired © “Admiral 
Peers Fpidesret ec OTUtHeS : WHORDASA-G0301R000600210056-1 
% -sionally’ invites: ‘journalists; YS 
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ARTICLE APPEARED THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 
ON PAGE 4 29 July 1979 


Those handwritten messages of last Nov. 11 were not : 
ra tes Sie the President’s first expression of concern over the = 

| aa ; —j state of American intelligence, but they were by. all | 

By Tad Szete __ | odds his strongest: They removed any doubts of White “| 
mem" immy Carter was, House determination to force change upon the intelli] 

-~ furious. He sat in| gence apparatus. It had failed him in a most.astonish-.” 


ss 


ea 


‘ber day, staring at: 
the note paper be-: 
¥"fore . him. . Riots. sta ; | 
ae” were. sweeping | ary, Mr.-Carter would see Shah: Mohammed -Riza : 
Iran. The Shah had just. been. Pahlevi’s government replaced by a radical Islamic re- : 
‘forced to'impose a military gov-| TadSalcisaWashingion writer whospecializesininternational affairs. 
ernment. on-his nation..And the: 7 Ceaest toe Saeed 
President..of :the. United States.! =: 
hadn’t even known a revolution was coming — had; in '~ 
fact, beén assured all along by the American inielli- -. 
gence community that there was no such danger. Mr. |” 
Carter-lifted:his pen and wrote: .“I-am not: satisfied. - 
with the quality of political intelligence.” The. notes... 
were addressed to. “Cy,” “Stan” and “Zbig”.— Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus R.. Vance, Director of Central In-. :; 
telligence’ Stansfield’ Turner. and’ National. Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. = wine Salad obi nae 


stakes, was in the midst of a profound crisis. By Febru- : 
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“more impetus from President Carter. Carter’s 1976. campaign themes of exe 


_ ig now are career professionals nythe a pabeaen oo me sie ry brain. of) 
American intelligence, - be, 


as Sayre Stevens, deputy director of: 
. the National Foreign Assessments Cen-|_ 
_ ter; Vince Heyman, chief of ClA’s 


“uty director for administration; Emie: 


. Jeadership and reform. 


THE WASHINGTON PGT 
Article appeared 8 April 1979 


on page D-l, D-5 
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By Benji Scheimmer 


: : 1 from a prolonged, critical illness, Now CLA Director Stanstiel ' 
4 . ..,., Turner may be administering the coup de grace.‘ BLS 
3 . ; 4 Stansfield. Turner:became director, of central intelligence| 
~. . With: broad, bipartisan congressional support..At the time of 
; , . his appointment, it generally was ‘thought that the reforms of: 
poe ‘intelligence begun :under: President Ford. would. receive. even 


‘celence and reform, and his sensitivity. sa the sane ere aroused expecta: 
‘tions of even greater progress, ' oleae Sea tet eyAb Epes as 
In only two years, Turner and the. ‘Carter. ‘administration have dashed 
Snose hopes. Turner has emerged as concerned: -maialy: with: advancing his 
own authority and acquiring. influence with the president..His preference 
‘for technology over people, his .willingness to politicizerintellizence.and. 
/Single-minded focus on centralizing control of the intelligence. budget : and: 
collection activities have destroyed morale within the: CIA; led hundreds of 
key CIA personnel to resign and prompted far more to: “retire.in place.” 249 
. Turner has gravely damaged the ‘quality of the intelligence community's 
product, Administration sources admit that more than 250 CIA professionals| 
put in their retirement or resignation papers in the first pay period of 1979. 
The departures of concern now do not involve the “cold warriors,” special or 
‘“black” operations executives and counterintelligence officers affected: by. 
. Turner’s 1977 Halloween purge of 820 surplus CIA. personnel (a purge which: 
“William Colby had planned to be even more drastic.) The men who are leav- 


apo = 


Recent losses include such experts) 


Operations Center; Dick Christenson; 
‘chief of CIA’s Office of. Regional and. 
‘Politicat Analysis; John Blake, the dep-| 


Oney, the agency’s chief Iranian ana= 
lyst, and. Anthony Lapham: CLA’s gen- 
-eralcounsel Several’ national intelli« 
gence ofticety.tor key regions like the 
Middle East have a or are now: 
seeking other jobs: -3 yy PARA 

:- Retirement, incentives. ‘and: Itmita~ 
tions on future employability resulting 
from the new’ Ethics in Government 
Act. have: helped ‘stimulate ‘resigna- 
‘tlons. But CLA’s mass exodus reflects‘ 
‘the despair of intelligence profession- 
_als that Turner-and the Carter admin-; 
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nam, SALT, Angola and Iran. (<4 


ignored human.’ intelligence sources 


doesn’t mean .a‘-cadre: ‘of. clandestine 
- operators, “hit men” or-CIA burglars; 
simply put, it is intelligence produced 


tion’ based ‘on personal: ‘contacts and 
observations, and ¢ even such mundane) - 


We Nostuws, ninuwuscs auu Lec“ 
kis intelligence analysis tailored to 
their policies of the moment on Viet 


> CLA’s ° professionals” stuck’ it ° out 
through investigation after investiga-, 
tion, and director after director who 
twisted their reporting to produce “jn- 
telligence-to please.”. They kept silent 
a3 post-mortem after ‘ post-mortem 
blamed “intelligence”? for polticymak- 
ers’ unwillingness to hear the facts in 
crisis after crisis. By guilt through as- 
sociation, .they. shared’ the blame for 
the excesses of other CIA branches in. 
special operations, dnig- eaperimen 
tion and USS. “internal security.” --4 4“ 
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,But Stansfield Turner’s. ailmanage’! a 


ment of American intelligence has . 
proved more than they could take. «- -« 


Lots of Data, Little Analysis: 
1 URNER has ignored analytic per- 


sonnel needs to buy more techni-4 
cal collection assets in spite of the] - 


fact that the intelligence: ‘community’ 


has long lacked the’ analysts needed. to 


Process its existing “take.” | hee ee 
.~ He has systematically hamstrung < or, 


and : resources. Human intelligence 


by people, not‘ machines: + intorma- 


but vital work asa careful reading of. 
the local and regional PFOSS.2,, 6 FSS 
_: We now have little real human inte 
ligence capability in Turkey, 2 country. 
that is economically and - “politically 


fragile, yet _whose-~ importance to 


NATO and the Mideast.is pivotal and 


“Whose array. of U.S. technical ‘collec- 


istration ever: will Pappeo ite Release 2005/11/28 : CIA-RDP91 -0O90 1RRODNEOOD HO SEas a crucial role in} © =” 


veral of the 
‘departing officials told Turner: cans: 


Aidly tha? thav «wees loscing haranaa 


verifying Russia’s:compliance with a 
‘new: strategic: arms: limitation - agree- 
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F VARIOUS INTELLIGENCE 
specialists in Washington—at 
the White House, the cia, the 
Pentagon, and on Capitol 
Hillare correct, .a man 
named John McMahon has 
almost nothing to do these 
days. McMahon is the Cia's 

i Deputy Director for Operations, 
known around the shop as the DDO. 

As such, he is Jimmy Carter’s 
Richard Helms, the man in charge of 
such matters as overthrowing gov- 
ernments and rigging elections; in 
former days his responsibilities might 
have included assassinating Fidel Cas- 
tro or making his beard fall off. Mr. 
McMahon is rejatively new on the job, 
having replaced William W. “Wild 
Willy” Wells, the previous chief of 
dirty tricks, who was caught up in the 
Great Purge of the clandestine services 
that cia director Stansfield Turner ini- 
tiated on Halloween, 1977. 

Wherever one goes in Washington 
amid the ‘Sntelligence community” (a 
homey phrase that conjures up visions 
of neatly trimmed Jawns and outdoor 
barbecues), one hears the same story: 
the cla is not doing very much in the 
way of covert operations these days. 
Mr. McMahon, a stocky, white-haired 
man whose name is only whispered in 
Washington, can of course occupy his 
time with other pursuits; he is also the 
official in charge of CIA spying. 

But exploding cigars, poison pills, 
amphibious invasions, that sort of 
thing, the covert operators insist, just 
isn’t going on—very much. And the 
reason, the intelligence types confide 
in the next breath, is not merely the 
bad publicity generated by the Church 
committee and by all the disclosures in 
the press. The real reason, they say, is 
the laws and rules requiring the Cla to 
report any secret operations to eight 
committees of the House and Senate. 


This, the intelligence agents assert, 


makes it very difficult to keep secret 
operations secret. The Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment, a law enacted in 1974, 
requires that six committees be noti- 
fied of covert operations; the Senate 
and House intelligence committees 


Davin WISE is the author of 
The American Police Stareand other books 
chout the intelligence agencits. Fle is an associate of 


the Center for the Sfipproved Por Ba 2N 
and lectures in political stvence ab the miversity leasitom0 


of California, Santa Barbara. 
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By DAVID WISE 
A first-hand 


examination of 
the congressional 
oversight 
committees _ 
raises a disturbing 
question: Does 
oversee now mean 
overlook ? 


were added to the list when they were 
established after 1974. 

On the face of it, then, it might ap- 
pear that the mere existence of con- 
gressional machinery to monitor the 
cia and the other intelligence agencies 
has had a salutary if unanticipated ef- 
fect: The spooks, we are to believe, 
have put away their cloaks and dag- 
gers because they don’t like the bother. 

In fact it would be naive to assume 
thac the cia has altogether stopped 
doing what comes naturally. No doubt 
there are fewer covert operations today 
than in the swashbuckling fifties and 
sixties. But Senator Gary Hart, a 
member of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, is on record as saying the 
White House notified the committee of 
six covert operations in the panel's 
first year. Since the committee is now 
more than two years old, the mathe- 
matical likelihood is that at least a 
dozen secret cts operations have been 
reported to its members. 

Both the Senate and House commit- 
tees are worried, however, about what 
they are not being told. It is clear, for - 
exarnple, that the ct did not tell Con- 
gress the truth about covert operations 
in Angola. There is a good deal of 
backstage pulling and hauling going 
on right now between the intelligence 


- agencies and the committees over the 


reporting procedures for covert opera~- 
OA6ddl 62 Bice GhAGRIAP 9 

ducted-in thé greatest secrery, and the 

details are rather murky. But the silent 
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the same quality of boyish sincerity, 
and almost the same youthful appear- 
ance, that helper! him defeat Horner 
Capehart back in 1962. 

“It’s a quantum leap over what 
there was before,” Bayh continues, 
“but that isn’t saying very much he- ; 
cause there wasn’t much oversight.” | 
Bayh is right about that. In the old 
days, the Senate’s idea of watchdog- | 
ging the CIA was epitomized by Geor- 
gia’s Richard Brevard Russell, who ; 
once observed that some of the secret | 
things he had been told ** chill the mar- 
row of a man to hear about,” and who 
suggested it would be better to close 
up the cra than ler Congress know the 
details of its operations. 

Bayh chooses his words carefully. 
“We've achieved, perhaps the best 
word is a respectable relationship be- 
tween the committee and the agen~ 
cies.” But he agreed there is a danger 
“that we will inadvertently become 
compromised so that we are no longer 
overseers but yes-sayers.” 

How many covert operations have 
been reported to the committee since 
Bayh took over as chairman from Sen- 
ator Daniel K. Inouye of Hawaii last 
January? 

“I won’t give numbers. But they 
have not been voluminous.” — 

Was he satisfied he was being told 
all? ; 

“Yes. If there is a question, it is over 
how much detail is given to us, some of 
the specifics. Admiral Turner did call 
me over Labor Day weekend about 


FROGOsOU? thiss-T* wanted to ! 


come up to ¢ talked on a 


Mondale’s office. At age 50 he retains 
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In From the Gold War 


Admiral Stansfield Turner’s  dis- 
missal of hundreds of clandestine 
operatives in the CIA Directorate of 
Oferations has made him-—without 
question—one of the most controver- 
sial directors in the agency’s history. 
Late last year, Turner summarily re- 
moved 820 officers of the clandestine 
services (some 400 more are to go next 
month) including the deputy director 
of operations, William Wells. This 8 
percent reduction in the CIA’s 15,000 
employees shattered CIA morale even 
more than the Senate investigation by 
the Church committee two years ago. 

The resentment of the victims and 
the fears of those who may go next 
should not be surprising. CIA officers 
are the only U.S. government em- 
ployees who have neither job tenure 
nor the right to appeal dismissal—no 
matter how many years they have 
worked for the agency. 

But all the bloody screams from the 
CIA’s decimated undercover rank and 
file have obscured the real news be- 
hind the Turner slaughter: The intel- 
ligence community is making a major 
shift in policy. 

Among the hundreds of purged 
agents are many Ivy League veterans 


from the elitist. Offic Strategic 
Services and Mad da hor gas 
years. These are the folks who spent 
far too much time and money figur- 


ing out elaborate espionage games, 
like how to deprive Fidel Castro of 
his beard, running weird behavior- 
modification experiments with LSD, 
or conducting subversive activities 
against unfriendly governments. 

In their stead, there is a new breed 
of superspook who is rated more for 
his ability to understand and inter- 
pret—rather than manipulate—world 
events, 

What is emerging, finally, under 
Carter and Turner is the age of the 
analyst of intelligence—something sad- 
ly neglected in the past in favor of 
clandestine political and paramilitary 
operations. : 

When Jimmy Carter took office thir- 
teen months ago, he discovered he had 
the worst of both worlds: The Central 
Intelligence Agency, the National Se- 
curity Agency, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and their fellow sleuths 
had been cavalierly violating Ameri- 
can tights as well as_ interfering 
thoughtlessly in the affairs of other 
countries (assassination plots, ‘“de- 
stabilization” of governments, and so 
on) and only rarely coming up with a 
decent intelligence product. 

To present the president with a ra- 
tional foreign policy today, national- 
Security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 


RTD EE ciohe SP ERODED 


munist-party boss Georges Marchais 
suddenly started referring to his social- 


4 analysts (who themselves were never 


Sz 


; TE ERE OR CN a eye Gl, 
ist rivals as “comrades” in mid-January, 
or what Iraqi leaders had in mind 
when they strangely decided last week 
to boycott a summit meeting of hard- 
line Arabs. And it is vital to know for |. 
what long-range purpose the Soviets ; 
flew 2,000 Cuban troops to Ethiopia in j 
recent months. and whether Japan is j 
likely to stop buying beef from the 
United States. 

And Carter is not the first to view | 
the CIA with: great skepticism. So lit-. 
tle did Nixon think of intelligence 
analysts that the invasions of Cambodia 
and Laos in 1970 and 1971 were or- 
dered without a systematic stidy— 
what's called a Special National! Intel- 
ligence Estimate (SNIE)}—and no atten- 
tion was paid by the CIA command to 
the assessments on Chile by in-house 


ae 
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told that the covert side was busily un- 
dermining the Allende regime). 

The USS. intelligence community not 
only failed to predict the energy crisis 
triggered by the 1973 Arab oil embargo ; 
but was unable to provide the Nixon : 
administration with @ clear picture of i 
available world energy resources. So : 
contemptuous were Nixon and Kissin- } 
ger of our spy network, they even . 
failed to believe the one good piece of ; 
information passed forward to them 
that year—that the Arabs were plan- 
ning a massive attack. on Israel. Espi- } 
onage credibility had been seriously | 
damaged the previous year when it 


turned out U.S. intelligence officers had: . 
ino idea that the 1972 Soviet grain har- | 


vest was a disaster. Nixon, accordingly, 
had no timely warning that the Rus- 
sians were about to engage in massive 
purchases in the United States, badly: 
damaging our own markets. But if he! 
had wanted to, Nixon could have read | 
the less-than-world-shaking study of 
how the Peruvian fish-meal industry 


| was being affected in 1972 by Pacific: 
that had removed! . 


Ocean currents 
schools of anchovies far away from tra- |. 
ditional fish-breeding grounds. © ~ 
’ Why is our political-military estima- 
tive capability so poor? Surprisingly, it 
suffers less from lack of information { 


than it does from the disagreement |. 


among agencies about what the infor- an 
mation means. Studies the agencies | 


FENGPAMERGRLS they are reduced to] 


gibberish. Quite early on, Henry Kis<; + 
singer decided to disregard the political! = ~~ 
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the spook} 
machine .. 


-THE Central Intelligence Agency 


is undergoing dramatic internal’. © 


changes that are bound to affect 
the ways in which America’s 
espionage system, has been oper- 
ating until now. The outward 
sign of what some 
“Surge” and others a “coup ad 
is the dismissal of 820 members 
of the clandestine services, inclu- 
ding some of the- most experi- 
enced hands. : ae 


Te is a “ purge” for those who 
believe that the.drastic change 
is all to the good in view of the, 
‘incompetent - assassination at-. 
tempts, irresponsible experi-” 
ments with mind-bending drugs, 
efforts to subverre governments 
and other fll-conceived covert 
operations. And it is a “coup” 

‘| for those who see, in the decapi-. 
tation of the clandestine ser- 
! vices, President Jimmy Carter’s 
‘purposeful destruction of - the’ 
Eastern _establishment’s. last 
bastion “left. in: government. ”° 
Whichever way one léoks -at it, 
for Admiral Stansfield’ Turner, ° 
.. G@arter’s choice as CIA director, : 
it was a command from the pre- 
sident to chop off the tail that 
has been wagging the dog. 


Fram the start the Directorate’ 
of operations (DDO): as the. 
clandestine services are officially 
called, has been’ the CIA's 
dynamo. Its size is secret but 
has been estimated to amount 
to some 5,000 employees. Ii that 
4s correct, then the cut — which 
includes most. of its senior 
officials—would amount to more . 
than 20 per cent. “ Turner sees 
the DDO as the enemy the way 
Carter views Washington,” a 
long-time observer of the agency 


call a. § 


LONDON SUNDAY TIMES 
15 January 1978 


on ine 
(now disbanded) 
long history of illegal 


tigence 


whose special commitree 


telligence 
detailed a ; 
and improper acts by intel 


_agencies, defends Turner by say~. 


ing: “He is creating a leaner, 
better-controlled, more coherent. 
ly ‘tasked? agency and I don’t 


see anything thus far that would - 


impair its capacity to collect 
clandestine inrelligence.” 
mA : 
Turner has created 2 national 


remarked to me.. “He does not ‘foreign assessment centre, run, 


« 
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telligence tasking centre” under 
the ‘command of Lieutenant 
General Frank A. Camm, which} -- 
assigns tasks to the various in- 
telligence-collecting agencies—|. 
the CIA, the Detence Depart- 
-ment, the ‘National Security 
Agency, which is repsonsible for; 
signal monitoring and decoding, 
and the National Reconnissance 
‘Office, which operates spy satel- 
lites. weit, _ 
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WASHINGTON POST 


29 December 1977 
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CIA Author of 212 Dismissal votes 
is Qusted as Operations Branch Chief 


By Bill Richards 
Washington Post Stal? Writer | 

Two months after touching off the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s tumul- 
tuous reorganization effort with a 
curtiy worded dismissal notice to 212 
senior members of the agency’s clan- 
destine operations branch, the CIA's 
top operations official has been noti- 
fied that he is also being replaced. 

A CLA spokesman confirmed yester- 
day that William W. Wells, the CIA’s 
deputy director for operations, will re- 
tire at the end of December. Knowl- 
edgeabie sources said Wells and his 
top deputy. Theodore Shackley, were 
“dismissed from their operations posts 
shortly before Christmas after a fall- 
ing out with CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner, ; P 

Turner announced Wells’ retire- 
ment at a meeting Tuesday of senior 
CIA officials at headquarters in Lang. 
ley, Va. The CIA’s spokesman yester- 
day denied that Shackley had been 
fired by Turner. “As far as I know 
he’s staying but we Jcn’t yet know in 
what capacity.” the spokesman said. 

The removal of the two-senior oper- 
ations officials was seen by some top 
CIA officials as part of Turner's an- 
nounced top-to-bottom housecleaning 
of the clandestine arm and an attempt 
to break up remnants of the “old boy” 


network of senior operations agents in - 
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favor of more science and technologi-. 


cally oriented intelligence-gathering, 

Turner has formally announced that 
he plans to cut the operations diréec- 
torate, which has been sharply. criti- 
cized in recent years for its covert for- 
eign activities, by more than 800 per- 
sons, including many of the director- 
ate’s most senior officials. 

Tue CiA's Spokesman _said Wells 
will be replaced by John N. McMahon, 
the current acting deputy to Turner 


for intelligence. McMahon is a 26-year: 
CIA veteran whose specialty in the- 


past has been in the area of science 
and technology. 


Wells and Shackley were generally 


“considered two of the CIA's top clan- 


destine operators. Wells was a station 
chief for the intelligence agency in 


- Tokyo and Hong Kong and gained the 


nickname “Wild Willy” among some 
of his colleagues. He also headed the 
CIA’s European operations division. 


‘Shackley directed the CIA’s secret 
- war in Laos and was actively involved 


in CIA operations during the Cuban 
missile crisis and in Berlin. ; 

Wells’ dismissal is particularly 
ironie since he signed the. controver- 
sial two-sentence memo sent Oct. 31 to 
senior operations officials notifying 
them of their firing. 

-His memo'said: “This is to inform 


horke. 


you of my intent to recommend to 


the Director of. Personnel your sepa. | 
ration in order to achieve the reduc- : 
tion in Operations Directorate 


Strength ordered by the DCI [Director 
of ,Central Intelligence]. I or my 
designee will first review your case 
with the Director of Personnel or his 
designee.” 

A number of those who received the 
hand-delivered memos have angrily 


broken the ClA’s traditional cloak of . 


silence and complained—although 


anonymously—about the cold tone of - 


the dismissal. 


Several of those who pavetced the 
- notes said yesterday that it is possibie 


Wells may. have drawn them up and 
sent them out without first clearing 
their tone and language with Turner. 
But one high-ranking CIA official 
on the dismissal list said, . “Turner 
Went.to Harvard Business School. He 
knows that he’s the one who’s respon- 


-Sible for those memos no matter who 


actually sent them out.” 

Under tne provisions of the 1947 Na- 
tional Security Act, Turner, as CIA di- 
rector, has the authority to fire any- 
one on the CIA payroll without re- 
view or appeal. 


Some CIA officials, who asked yes- ; 


‘terday not to be identified, said they 
were still unclear as to whether the 


shift at the top of the operations . 


branch signified a full-scale down- 


‘grading of its traditional cloak-and- 
‘.dagger method of gathering intelli- 


gence. 
“Some people are going to read this 


as, bring an outsider into the opera- . 


tions directorate when there are peo- 


ple already there who were capable of , 


taking the job,” said a veteran CIA 
clandestine official. 

On the other hand, the CIA official 
and others in the intelligence agency 
noted that so much bitterness had 


been raised over Wells’ dismissal me- | 


mos that his effectiveness may have 
been wiped out as operations director. 

According to another CIA official, 
Shackley and Turner had several an- 
gry confrontations over management 
policy recently. After one such flare- 
ups two weeks ago, Shackley stalked 
out of Turner's seventh-floor office 
and Shackley’s secretary began call- 


ing the CIA's ao ein arm to prepare __ 
Hepa communi-. 


ions SOSH? te _Shackley’ Ss 


STAT 
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‘s “JACK ANDERSON And LES WHITTEN 


“THE WASHINGTON! 
_MERRY-GO-ROUND) 


ees ae AER thang ae 
: The ClA’s $s ‘new acting Pi ins: 
. telligence director is a man to watch: 
He’s .a’ capable administrator’ whot 
Should be making his influence felt in 
the intelligence community. But he’s- 
also a fast man with an electronic, ~ 
device. Old CIA hands recall-that John: 
McMahon handled a prominent ‘Soviet 
defector,, who- used. the code hame:, 
AELADLE.- McMahon: had the., 
defector's telephone; bedroom and’ ever, 
- hotel. room. ses was aa n bugged. 


ae ne; 
of NES ag ihe Soe tg f 
: 
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—s, *S aa, 


section. a _ i Seno aon ee re puzz 
g: :. Ina statement to CIA Set ie at Knoche’s ouster since, they said, he appa 

cote Mig oe te oe late Wednesday afternoon, Knoche called bis: “ently got along. well with Turner. There w. 
$-+@arter’s new CIA director, 2’ se ga resignation “a most difficult decision.” iAnd, Speculation, however, that Knoche oppos 
“Sadm. Stansfield ‘Turner ‘gave: an | he refered to changes to come at the CIA. ; --Tutner’s moves against the clandestine oper. 

the, resi ation: of. EL Hent ~Hlanke”, ‘  #F concluded that it would be in the best! ‘tions branch, wien s one: source deseribed as 

oc . ry _ fnterests of the agency and the nation’s intel. ; wholesale ele, ae * 


2 she, away 8G ; 
: ae re : “‘Higence éffort if I stepped aside now to facili-;.. "ss The’ ‘nies ‘ial 4 ine: clan ae caer 
‘tions. men ‘Turner 18 seeking to retire cor 


: co bat eloraed soues sa. Weep ‘fate the director's task as he prepares. toi’: 

«early. retirement and had the-same.. fate in| Hla ay Be ack ee prise- “about: the“ whole ° headquarte 

r opine: for-at cpa 2) anenibers § of the agency’s | ain hoa re Bs out bis. future plans," m jig’ Command of that section, which is not large 
eae i yen said: aL ; : pene and “almost all are senior SES & = 

In January, Carter presented Krioche the” a February “1977, nevis _conférent 


s ighest etviltan award | for sai aa einlgggrie: "sald ‘that {Knéche’ was “very cory 
man.that.Knoche had submitted his resigna- _ Service, =. 4 my i tent.” Knoche was acting director of the C 
tion to President Carter on July 5,.The Fesig~ - Knoche was named to the secon spo ite at the time, filling in between the resignati 
»nation is effective August I. pag ian tox , the CIA by oe Sega Fe of George’ Bush as. SIA chiet” and Turnel 
ee, ee nGer firmati " ; 
ee ouelal Sater emated ted ie . Ford, Knoche was in charge of the CIA's day ey en ee ; 
+ to-day operations. ‘White House Press ae Joty Po 
= Sources said Turner is seeking carly re- ell said Turner “has discussed his plans wi 
* tirement of some members of the ‘operations | the President, (but) not with ree to eve 
* directorate, which handles clandestine activi- specific change.” oa 

;/ tes, including the. directorate’s. two dep, men’. : Kh a Povell-.sat td: “ny on denen ai 


‘trom’ the CIA is that those reports. fon C 
* changes). are. Somewhat exaggerated.” +, 


a Willian Wells ind ‘Theodote Shackley. 
| 


rg. Fe 


ings-was- imminent: ‘at the j agency. 3 * aha 
a “There. are---n0. plans: tot "forced , 


« nak _ q 
is REN eit will be John’ ee a- former... 
=: Member. of the CIA's. clandestine operations. 
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So rmnry 


Career intelligence executive E. 


Henry (Hank) Kreche, CfA deputy~ 
director, reportedly was forced to quit: {| 


by Turner. The agency, i:owever, denied. 


-in a written statement that. there are [ 


any plans “for major changes’ ‘jn the 
CIA organization at this time. era 

But no-sooner-was the official state- 
ment released than Knoche himself, in 
a messuge to fellow: employes, declared 
that “major change looms on the hori- 
zon, and properly so.” 

Knoche said that he decided to" “step 
aside now to facilitate the director's 
task as he prepares to make decisions 
about new organization forms and the 
new kind of “leadership hhat he: will 
need to carry out future plans, . - 

Turner’s action appearei aimed at 
consolicnting his posilicn against inter- 
nal sniping from agency yveicran3, re- 


sentiul of Turner’s Navy. background: 


and “hard right rudder” manner. 
The last Navy man to head the intel- 


: ligence agency, Adm. William Rabota, a 
* Lyndon Johnson appointee, was the tar- 
get of widespread agency bacabiting 
‘ throughout ‘his “brief tenure as’. CIA 


chief, Ay 
informed source ‘told: The News::: : 0 
One informed source told The News: 


.. “Obviously, Turner. does not want -to 


happen to him what happeneded to Ra- 
born, 80 he has made the first move.” »° 
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wie - «Yesterday afternoon, in a-rare ous 


-spokesman Dennis Berend denied a re- 


-man2gement of the clandestine opera-. 


Bae Pn ore BR Coe 


JA; See Séme 
7 as Going Into. the Cold olt 


mig cys By FRANK VAN RIPER oe : : 
. as ee “(News Bureau)——Acting with the a roval of — -- 
dent Carter, CLA Director Adm. Stansfield Turner is ore a Presi 
level. purge of the spy agency, forcing his top deputy into ‘early retire- 


ment and targeting the CIA’s much-criticized clandestine operations - e 
division for a major house-cleaning, Pate Wi ae Pe ey Pe ee eae 


lie statement, the CIA confirmed that - 
Knoche-— who last January received 
the highest civilian award for distin-..| 
guished service —- had suomitted nis . 
resignation last week, effectiva Aug. IE - - 
“Knoche is 52. Mandatory retirement. 
age in. Lhe CIA is-65, Aa 
‘Retirement Reports Denied ~~ 


‘In response to questions, CIA 


port that Turner has requested the - 
ezlry retirment of the two top men ir 
the division, William Wells and Theo-. 
dore Shackley. 

Berend would neither confirm nor- 
deny that John McMahon, now in the ; 


|. administrative section of’ CIA but who | 


has experience in the clandesting opera- 
tions division, .has been tapped to re-- 
place Knoche. - ‘| 

There were indications that Turner’s : 
actions ultimately could effect che top 


tions “division and. result in the ealry 
retirement -of as many as: 20. CIA. 
veterans.’ ~ SMA FE 

Kaoche, who setved: Bs. interink CIA» 3 
director until Turner took over from . 


relations with his boss,.but may. have 


objected to.Turner’s plan for an appar-.-| 
ently sweeping house-cleaning. of. the... 
clandestine operations: division. ' St ‘ 


STAT. 


STAT 
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wits, 3 


‘being CLA housecleaning: 


s 


‘Turner. 


Se ETE tery ab eee ce 


WASHINGTON: [UPI}—CIA “birketa| 


Stansfield. Turner-has: forced «his: Newt Gerald Ford, res ened atter Carter was 


"deputy to retire and has demanded, ithe! elected. 
“¥etirement of “the, top! command ‘of: “the | Before Turner took over in February, 
_agency’s clandestine, opétations,, departs: Knoche ran the CIA as acting director. 
"ment, soiirces ‘said Wednesdays, eed The sources said John Mahon, now in | 
ake ‘at the CIA’s administrative section and s. 
The sources: ‘said ‘Turner hhad request former member of the clandestine direc- ; 
‘ed ‘the’ early. retirement | of E’ Henry ‘torate, has’ been selected by Turner :to | 
- Knoche, ‘52, his deputy’ director’ decorat. ‘Teplace Knoche, +. ee gle totic 
ed. by President Carter in| jJanyary, for The exact reasons for Knoche’ forced | 


*Aiptingulshes olyian Lei EEE “: early. ‘retirement, were ‘hot’ clear, ‘bit a! 
Beet geet eieue emeat he “pattern was evident ‘it . the, nibiey 
Pag seed : “ by Turner of the Clandest! ine O; 
*héiphe director | PY cedtcan’ ‘Intelligence! . Callens Dieses. 2 se 
* confirms that the deputy directot bf cen-4 . HE REQUESTED the early” " sattre. 
tral intelligence,-E. Henty Knoche,; sub-4 ment of William Wells and Theodore | 
_ mitted, his* resignation to the’ President - Shackley, the two top men in the Deputy 
on July 5, effective on'Aug:-11, “197. The Directorate of Operations—the CIA” 
He lecton nak yet nora iP car branch handling clandestine operations. 
censors; There ateyno plans [0k sor Both. are. agency veterans and one un- | 


-retirements or removals of any top CIA ; 
officials; There are no’ plans for’ major: | j confirmed report said they are ‘ey 
Fh “the. pressure to retire.! oF ache oe 


cphanges: ‘in’ e: Ae ‘organization at this,| 


rm. 


¢ te x aria Ba Hebi aieeety 
ve ‘ni Ne. PA Knoche sent his jet. 
‘ter ‘to the White House, a necessary for- 
mality” because he was appointed by :the } 
President. and confirmed by the Senate, : 


WHITE! HOUSE Press Séeretary, Jody’ 
«Powell said’ “Yurner - “hag discussed his'|- 
Bland w with. the: gaurd Ubut) not. with: 


ais explie ce Core 
t s The, ‘sources: va rrumner’ a “gaked | . 


= for the; eatiy. retirement of. at. Yeast. ‘é. 
men xunning‘ the. CIA’s: : department | ‘ree | 
sponsible, for covert : operations,.; ‘ditty.. 
pict s and undercover’ ‘gathering of in. 
elligence, including the director’ ‘and his’ | 

* deputy:-One source called it: Be ‘wholes | 
sale purge.” ee PC tea a 
ote ra e a ae ; “4 


a eephig, ‘comprises about’: the :. whole 
headquarters command’ of that Section, \ 
awhich isnot. large,”.. the. ‘source - said. 
“WAlmost.all are Senior officers. het : 


i A itcats ae FORMER ‘navy veteran | 
‘of Abi War II and. Korea, joined the + 

\- CIA in 1953 a ‘i 
. | ty to CHA, i adeccdy uih 
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“A 
3 


Tur ] ne 


; * By Daiiléi f éitmoce- 


United Press tatornatlonal 


Diréctor Stansfield Turner has. 
the early retirement of his Nov 53.€ 
y and is moving against some, 4 

members of the agency's 
tine operations Heportment, 
rd sources sald today... 


2 Was no’ official confirmation 
2 CIA itself. * 
‘zAdm,: 


POURRA Oar 10d os SAT SOS a 


g ty pen wea SEE SB ‘ 
: Tes : yess * 
hl 4 % = 4 r: * . g 
} £ i S ee: eae «yee ey 
i rr ie eas ¥ EF iy 7 \ Be | : 
ne bs a Fe eee a eae 


i tatended sweep’ “by: meee act the 
; Clandestine Operations Directorate. 
'. He requested the dably retirement. 
‘of. William Wells: atid’ Theodore 


the wats notch -Schakley, -the. two’ top men‘ in. the: 
cKNOCHE RAN the ieee as ‘heting* Deputy Directorate of Operations —* 


idirector fh the interlm before Turner:. the CIA branch that handles clandes- i 
itook over In February, «, i oe ee tine ee: one ee Pee 
vetorans and one unconfirmed reeo 
! The: ‘Sourcéd ‘gaid* Knoche has. al said they are resisting the’ pressure | 
, ready ‘tendered, his.’ resignation to tor alice saci eae eee 
arter;: 8" formality required gince ; “e En. ‘addition ae ob Wemsera- ois 
e-post of deputy: CIA director is by i ‘the directorate were in effect asked 
residential nomination and-also, re-": to resign via the £ arly’ retirement. 
quires Senate approval.” “AL, route. f°. ante 
The = €ources" said: ‘that; John’ ey a : 
McMahon;, now in:the administrative”. SIE, "CONFIRMED, the sibel 
ection of CIA but’ who; also formerly ¢ gale “early retirements ordered, by’ i 
: ag- inc the,“clandestine: directorate,’ Tames R.- ‘Schlesinger; ‘when’. he's 
has. been. selected by eet to Sone é served for’ & few months ‘ass “CIA 


sources. ; “said © that: 
in what ‘appeared ‘to. be" a 
reshuffle, had: ‘requested the 
‘ion via ‘early retirement of 
ry (Hank): Khoche, : his. 52-: 
| deputy, who only in January 
| President Carter's. highest 
award for. distinguished civil 

*. at “Ss, Tyee wee ‘st 

é, a fovines’ navy veteran: it 
tar II and Korea, joined the 4: 
1953 and wa’ confirmed as 
9 CIA aabicd pees} Bush 


: oT . \ director in 1973 alter Richard MM. 
“forced : early: feagons jor: Knocks Helms was removed in the. first wave! 
clear but a pattern was evident i in the - “of. “exposures: “of: ‘questionable ‘activities by. the ; a 
‘ “ “ agency both at home and abroad. . 4 
: EUntil Knoche is formally replaced, Tumer will: 
‘be without a chief deputy. <.: i 
‘Adm. Daniel J, Murphy, who had Been a “deputy ! 
director since March 1976, was recently trans- | 
ferred to the Pentagon as staff adviser on intelli- 
gence to Defense Secretary Harold Brown. - 
- Turner, a former Naval Academy classmate ‘of 
Carter, insisted on and succeeded in retaining his j 
admiral’s rank when he accepted the President’ si 
nomination as intelligence chief. | 
Until the current changes. Turner. ‘bad moved | 
‘cautiously in reorganizing the Oe 


or’. me a 


* STAT 
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